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THE GRAVES OF THE TWO FRIENDS 


The green grass now grows on the graves of the 





TWO FRIENDS, who wert d side by side in the bu- 
rying ground belonging to the Presbyterian Church, 
a fe w miles from M——h, in Pennsylvania, and not 
far from the west branch of a beautiful creek which 


rises in the mountains, and, after meandering thro’ 
1 rich and pleasant valley, empties into the Potomac 
river in Maryland. 

As we passed through the above-mentioned vil- 
lage, we stopped at that fatal house where two of 
the dearest sons of Maryland breathed their last, and 
whose sudden deaths inflicted wounds too deep 
ever to be healed. 

Fi...<..2 OD eee 
ey, and their fathers, both distinguished patriots of 
but the 


were friends from their infan- 


the revolution, were friends before them ; 


friendship of the sons was of a more refined and ex- 


alted character, and was connected by a tie more 
dear, ‘a tie more tender still.””,» M—— loved, and 
was beloved by the sister of H—— ; they wer 


united in the sacred bonds of Hymen for life and 


for death ; f 
and a few short months, the object of M 


death rather than life, for in a year 


%e oft 
§aricc- 





tion was taken from him to “ another and a better 


world,” leaving behind her a lovely boy, a sw 





pledge of their union. 
After the death of the te 


J—---a, M 


oe 
o dearly, too much loved, 


was overcome with grief and sorrow 








his distress was deep and heart-felt, and in v 

friendship strove to soothe his soul ; even the smiles 
of his innocent, darling child, which, had it been 
hanging on a mother’s breast, would have awaken- 


ed the most pleasing sensations----sensations only 
known to the fond father’s heart, were smiles which 
caused much pain to him, for its every look, and its 
every feature, served only to call to remembrance 


how much he had lost, when he lost 
J 


his swee 





a. 








H Miss R 
——. and fortune promised them many years of bliss- 
ful happiness, and wealth and honor seemed to hov- 
er round them, and made their home a paradise, 
The gloom, which, after the death of J——a, hung 
@ver the countenance of his friend M——, tended, 
however, in no small degree, to throw a damp upon 
his pleasures, and even,when he pressed his beloved 


too had married the lovely 





of 


partner to his bosom, a sigh would sometimes steal 
from his friendly heart,when he thought of his friend 
M——., and how unhappy he was. 

It was now the season when many of the fair and 
the gay, the young and the old, the healthy and 
the invalid, sought for pleasure or relief from their 
complaints, in a visit to the celebrated springs of 
B , and there M 


few near and dear friends; but, alas! his disorder 








went, accompanied by a 


was that of a broken heart, and for him there was 
no relief to be found in the Mountain Springs, or in 


the gay scenes of a fashionable watering place.-— 





There was “no balm” in B—— for him, “ no physi- 


’ 


cian there” who could “ minister to a mind diseased.” 


After a short stay, therefore, he determined to re- 
trace his steps, and return to his favorite city of B—-, 


** Home 


to his much loved home. !’ said he, “I 
} 


have no home, for my J——a is not there’”’—how 


bitter it was to him, even to think of home, when 
she, who alone could have made him happy, had 


al he 


} 


left it forever. ‘In heaven is her home,” 


Sa 
**and on earth I am a stranger 

He left the springs, but had not proceeded ma 
miles before he was taken sick, yet he still kept on, 


anxious to get te B——., and, if doomed to die, to 


breathe his last where his J——a had done, and to 
be buried by her side, but even this was denied him, 
for when he arrived at M——his fever had so much 


increased that he was unable to travel any further 


To be sick any where, even at home, is unplea- 
sant ; but to be taken sick whilst on a journey and 
among strangers, is still more distressing ; and yet 


wherever man wanders, there still w ill be found some 


sweet, lovely woman, who will watch over him with 
anxious care, who will tenderly wipe the cold and 
clammy sweat from his aching forehead, kindly ad 
m nist r consolation to his troubk d mind, r ive 
his last sigh, and close his eyes in peace N was 
M—— left alone ; the sister of his J——a had f 

tunately remained with him, and she ntly end 

vorea, by every sooth g attention, to r lieve and 


comfort him; but anxious to see his beloved friend 


H——, that in case of a fatal termination to his sick 
ness, he might bequeath his darling boy, asa rich 
legacy, or as a sacred trust, to one with whom he 
could has usted his life and honour—an expr 

was s to 8B—— for H—., who hurried on with 


all the swiftness which sincer 


friendship and the 


ntly demanded ; nor did he come too 


weaker, and 


occasion u 


soon, for M—— continued to get was 
ill, very ill, upon his arrival. 

It was a sweet consolation to the afflicted M--~- 
to meet once more upon earth with his best and 
dearest friend—it seemed to revive him, and ena- 


bled him to meet his approaching fate with forti- 
tu 
tressing to the tender heart of H—---- to behold his 


}, ! 


le and resignation—but, oh ! it was painfully dis 
friend in such a situation—a situation which defi- 
ed all medical aid, and it appeared as if his own 
heart-strings would break, when he looked at him 
with whom he was about to part so soon—* You 


will not leave me, H-——.” ‘*No, M—-, I will ne- 
" 





ver leave you 


Night and day did the affectionate H con- 
stantly attend atthe bedside of hisdying friend, ad 
| ministering to him every relief which the able phy- 





sicians considered necessary and proper, or which 
fond regard could devise, and gently supported his 
head whenever it was raised to receive his medicine 
| or his drink, and when reduced so low that his head 
| could no longer be raised with safety, he moisten- 
| ed his parched lips with some simple, grateful re- 
| storative, and it was the more grateful for being : 
ministered by the friendly hand of H— 

So much, such devoted and unremitted attention 
on the part of H—, began evidently to affect his 
health, and when sometimes requested to retire 
and take a little rest, he would sigh and gently 
shake his head, “ No, I promised M— never to leave 

] 


hour of death which was to afford him 


him, nor shall I whilst he 
But the 


some respite was at hand ; M— seemed more con 


scious of this himself than his affectionate attend- 
ants, and appeared also, perfectly resigned to his 


fate **T have given you all too much trouble— 


heaven bless you for it—I shall not be with you 
long—My boy,” looking up at H—, whilst a bij 
tear, and the last he ever sh d, wliste ned in h seve, 
**My child, H—, you will take care,”—the very 
thought seemed to break his heart, he groaned gx 
tly once, and |} noble spirit! urst the bands of m 


tality, and soared toa purer ¢ lime 





Ye who have lost a friend dear to your he 
dearly beloved as M— was, may form some idea of 
the grief—deep, dark, and silent grief, and heart-f 
sorrow which overwhelmed H— and his amiablx 
sister on this occasion He could scarcely be 
it possible that his best and dearest f as Oo 
forever; and more than once or twice, was s 
th his ear cl to the lip pse, anxic 
ly listening hea naf ation u 
! | t | ain, for ‘ ‘ 1 of 
life was loosed, a Iden ok 
| H— followed s friend to the house, r 
| row house, appointed for all living’—he saw “ earth 
} committed to earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust it ere the fm!ve wa half clos l it so 
| sick at | t, that he was obliged to return sk 

to the village, which was a few miles distant, 
| was there put to bed in a weak and fainting, the la 
| feverish condition. 
Medical aid was immediately afforded, but se 





| alarming and dangerous’ did th ptoms of his 
| . 
case appear, that the physician informed his almost 
| distracted sister, who was far from bei £ well her 
| . ‘ : > : 
| se If, that it would be advisable to inform his oth 
relatives, and if possible to get his own family phy 


sician to visit him 

His beloved relatives were soon at his bed 
and Dr d him, 
that love and affection and medical skill couk! 
was done ; but all efforts to stop the 


O— hastened from B—, to att 
all 


do, 


progress 
of the disease proved-wain and ineffectual—he was 
evidently sinking fast, and be 


oming weaker and 


weaker ev: His sister too was also taken 





y hour. 


seriously ill, and suspicions ha en thet th i 
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order was contagious. The sister and the brother 
parted to meet no more, and although she remained 
in the same house, it was a considerable time after 
his death, and after her arrival in Maryland that the 
sad tidings were communicated to her. 

A few minutes before H— breathed his last, he 
looked up and saw those most near and dear to him 
weeping around his bed; he spoke to them all kind- 
ly and tenderly, and seemed fully aware that his de- 
parture was at hand—*I told M—-” “I told M—— 
that | would never leave him—lay me by his side” 
—then gently pressing the hand, and seftly whis- 
pering the much loved name of C******a, of her so 
dear to his bosom, of her whose soul was wrapped 



















































up in his, and who like a ministering angel now 
hung over him, he closed his eyes, and in again at- 
tempting to articulate the precious adored name 
Cor—-, it died on his lips.—H was no more. 

Oh! then there was distress in M—h, distress 
stich as is seldom witnessed in that peaceful village, 
whose inhabitants universally and sincerely sympa- 
thized with the suffering strangers, upon whose de- 
yoted heads the storm of affliction had burst with 
so much fury—the husband, the son, the father, 
the brother, the friend was gone, and these sorrow- 
stricken strangers were out of their own state and 
far distant from their own home. 

It is unnecessary and it would be in vain to de- 
scribe the agonizing feelings of the friends of H— 
at this trying, this mournful moment :—There was 
ane among them particularly whose interesting 
countenance exhibited all the wildness of mental 
distraction—and whose grief bordered on madness 

—despair seemed to take the entire possession of 
her faculties, the fountain of her tears was dried up, 
and in accents that pierced the soul, accents that 
yet sound in my ears, she raved and called again 
and again on her beloved H—, ‘Oh! my H—, my 
dear H—.” But, alas! she calledin vain, her H— 
was gone—never, never to return. 

I shall never forget the sad scene which the 
wretched sufferers presented, when they were pass- 
ing through town on the melancholy day they 
bade farewell to the mortal remains of him they all 
joved so dearly, and who so well deserved all their 
love ; for the weather being very sultry, the satisfiac- 
tion so dear to the human heart of having those re- 
mains taken to a spot where they could often be vi- 
sited was in this instance rendered impracticable ; 
and perhaps it was better so: H—— had promised 
never to leave M , and having on his death-bed 
requested to be laid in the cold ground at his friend’s 
side, it would have been breaking a promise and de- 
nying the wishes of a dying man, had he been buried 











any where clse. 
“They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths were not long divided”’ Together they had 


passed through the busy scenes of life, and toge- 
ther they now repose in the dark vale of death, and 
together they will rise at the last day to life and im- 
mortality. 

The Graves of the Two Friends are marked with 
plain white stones, on Which is inscribed their 
names, the date of theirdecease, and their ages. *— 
It was not necessary for ‘sculptured marble, or 
pompous lay,” to tell their merits or to speak their 


* M——— died Oct. 7, 1822, 
H--—-— died Oct. 11, 1852, aged 32 sears, 











praise. It was sufficient to mark the place, so that 
the weeping daughters and sons of Maryland who 
may hereafter visit their silent retirement, can dis- 
cover without the officious services of a stranger, 
the sacred spot where H—- and M—— rest ; Rest 
in Peace. 

The green grass now grows on the Graves of the 
Two Friends—and on our return from the moun- 
tains we determined to visit them.—Edward, my 
companion, had been intimate with them both from 
their childhood, and his father was also their father’s 
friend, and had fought during the Revolutionary 
War with the father of H— at the Eutaws and the 
Cow Pens, where the Maryland line gained such 
immortal glory—I also knew them both well, altho’ 
my acquaintance with them was of a recent date. 

It was a beautiful morning, it was Sunday, and 
it was Easter Sunday, when we passed through 
L—n and took the road to the silent dwelling of 
the two friends ; on our way there, very little con- 
versation passed between us, our thoughts were bu- 
sily engaged in meditation, and calling to remem- 
brance their virtues, their merit, and their worth ; 





and when the church and the church-yard came in | 
) 








a 
paying them the tribute of a tender tear, to see iis 
offering at their shrine the sincere homage of unaf 
fected friendship and regard—and no Marylander, 
no stranger 


o hears their sad story, can refuse 4 
similar sacrifice, a sacrifice due to their memory. | 
And this very morning has taught us that they 

will rise again ; this morning on which a Saviour 
arose triumphant and gained a glorious victory ovey 
death and the grave, bids us to be of good che er; 
tells us not to “sorrow as those who have no hope,” 
but to look forward to that glorious resurrection 





which awaits the virtuous and the good, to that hap- 
py time when we shall awake to everlasting life. 
*Tis a pretty thistle, almost unconscious what ] 
was saying, as | looked at a beautiful Scotch T'histl>, 
which was growing at the foot of H—’s grave ; my 


young friend opened its leaves wit 





h his foot, and 
pressed it down in the centre, as if gently attempt 
ing to crush it; but he too was not aware of what 
he was doing; or if he had a thought at the time, 


his 


it was, that thistles ought not to grow so near 





| friend’s grave—but he knew not how dear the this ? 
tle was to me, else he would have spared my feel- ef 
ings at such a moment; butit was not a moment of yy 
resentment, and he might have as safely provoked ; 


view, a death-like silence prevailed ; it was an in- | 


teresting and impressive moment. 

We alighted from our horses and fastened them 
at different places; before I got off mine I discov- 
ered the “simple stones which direct pale Mary- 
land where to pour her sorrows over the dust” of 
two of her favorite sons. 

The grave-yard is immediately adjoining the 
church, and is enclosed with a neat wall ; we enter- 
ed at the little white gate, and proceeded each in 
his own path to the right hand side, where, near the 
wall, and not far from the centre of the enclosure, 
and M——. 

I was there a moment before my companion, and 





are the graves of H 


upon his approaching he was so much agitated that 
he had to retire a short distance to give vent to the 
big flood of grief which almost overwhelmed him ; 
he soon returned, ‘‘and sigh’d and look’d, and 
sigh’d again,” and plucked a little of the beautiful 
green grass that adorns their graves ; I did the same 
and preserved it carefully, some of it is now before 
me, and though several weeks have elapsed, it still 
retains its green verdant appearance. 

And is this, thought I, the final state of all man- 
kind ? Is it here we must all rest at last, after all our 
toils und troubles, after all our struggles for wealth, 
and fame, and honor, and power ; after making our- 
selves slaves through life, is all of earth we are to 
inherit, this narrow space, this scanty chamber ’ 
And our¢ompanions, who are they ? Not those of 
whom we .. fond in life; not those who made 
our hours pass so pleasantly ; not the fair, the gay, 
the young : No, frail, feeble worms are man’s com- 
panions at last, and, weak as they are, they riot in 
luxury, careless and fearless, on those whose voice 
commanded thousands ; on those whom thousan’ 
worshipped. Alas! why should ‘man therefore 
walk ina vain show and disquiet himself iri vain.” 

These two friends, it is trae, have been favored 
past the common lot; they rest together, and per- 
haps their spirits hold sweet converse, unseen, un- 
known, to the world; even now whilst hovering 
round these graves, it may soothe them to know that 
they are not forgotten ; it may soothe them to see us 


| ** Farewell ! we shall meet again,” 





me as he did the thistle, which has for its motto— 
“ Nemo me impune lacessit.” x 
I was pleased to see the thistle there ; I was pleas ; 


ed to see this native, this emblem of Caledonia, th 


first among the visiters at the graves of the Two 

Friends—And Caledonia herself, when she hear ‘y 
their melancholy tale, will sigh for them as if | 4 
had been her own sons, and haply some of her m : 
strel bards may yet sing their praises, and rend “i 


their names and their memory immortal. 


th 


We lingered long at their grave 


s, took a parting 
look, and left the sacred spot slowly and silently 
was our secre 
and sad adicu—* Farewell H—, Farewell M— 
was silently repeated with a sigh as we proceed 
on our journey through the valley, and crossed t 

sweet, winding stream, which separated us from ri 
GRAVES OF THE TWO FRIENDS 

The green grass grows on H—d’s gray 

And o’er him let the willow wave, 

Let roses and let violets bloom, 

Upon his grave—around his tomb, 

To this dear spot affection bring, 

The sweetest, earliest flowers of Spring, 
And here let friendship’s tear be shed, 





And love lament her H dead. 

And thou M——--y, by his side, os 
With H——— shall our tears divide, 

And share the sighs fond memory heaves, “ey 


The rose buds and the willow leaves, 
Thus every tender tribute paid, { 
Will be more soothing to his shade, y 
For none can o’er his grave recline 
Without lamenting over thine. 


O! ve were friends, and friends sincere, 7a 
Friends ever faithful, ever dear, 

Ye trod together friendship’s path, 

Were friends through life, and friends in dexth, 
M— was supremely blest, 

In pressing H— to his breast, . 
And love like theirs not death could sever, ( 
They parted but to meet forever. | 


And they have met :—They now on high 
Are happy tenants of the sky, 

There H— there M—’s seen 

A lovely Angel them between, 





uth, 























‘ 
x 





ey: 
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It is dear J—a’s smile, 
Sweet spirit O! come down awhile, 
And tell us of the joys above, 
Of Heavenly Frie ndship,—Heav enly Love. 
Why should we weep? why should we sigh, 
Why flow those tears from every eye ’ 
Our hearts were ready now to break, 
For H— for M—’s sake, 

“hey he lost to us, for this we mourn, 
They're -they never will return, 
They we re too de ar, were lov’d too well, 


H———-d—-M y, OH, FAREWELL 


THE GARLAND. 


SATU R DAY, EVENING, JULY 10, 1824 


In No. 20, we published * Dalcho’s Apology t¢ 


grone— 








the Ladies, for excluding them from M AsOnry 


Our attention has been called, by a lady, to a simi- 


lar extract besides, 


It follows 
‘ We cannot close this subject without a tribut 


, equally neat, and containing, 


»yme sound and wholesome advice 


of admiration to its lovely patroness, Woman. Even 
ie lofty fabric of masonic benevolence, is but 
tiothic pile, when contrasted with its fairer struc- 


ture in the female mind. The purposes of our or- 


ier have excluded her from its honours ; 


the tender texture of her heart, such the melting 


softness of her sensibility, so feelingly susceptible 


of every tenderimpulse, so kindly accessible to eve- 


ry charitable s ntation, that the artificial aids of ma- 


} 


sonry to strengthen her benevolence are superflu 


yus. Did she ever possess the hardier feelings of 


man, yet habituated to the milder duties of domes 


tic life, accustomed to the smoother pleasures of re- 


ined ease, and with a delicacy originally intended 


o please, enchant, and « aptivate, she would be un- 


jual to the labours of a lodge, and even if admit- 


ted, the splendour of her charms would steal the 


Imiring mason from his duty. The gavel or the 


rowel would as ill become a woman’s modesty as 


gie sword or bayonet; and the temples even of 


1 masculine ~_ olstonecre ft, would feel une asy if geise 


vreathed with laurels earned in battle. Sully not 


hen thy virtue, nor degrade thy superiority, by in 


lulging an anxious and indiscreet curiosity. 
content with subduing a mason’s heart with thy 
beauty, and enslaving it with thy charms, but at- 
tempt not to penctrate the hidden recess of its se- 
rets.’’---{ 7’ Care y’s Oration on Vusonry. 
> 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE GARLAND, 

I send you the annexed extract from a Siberian 
tour by Leyyann, the enterprising traveller, who 
died ere he accomplished the designs of his perse- 
vering and vigorous mind. In doing so, it is not 


my purpose to aid in the circulation of fulsome com- 


pliments to the fairsex. The following are doubt- 


less just; but, if overstrained, | would merely re- 


commend a laudable exertion to become worthy of 


the high encomium. The author certainly wrote 
in true sincerity of soul. 
“1 have that 


always remarked, women in all 


countries are civil, obliging, tender, and humane ; 

that they are ever inclined te be gay and cheerful, 
timorous and modest ; and that they do not hesi- 
Not 
haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious ; they are 


full of courtesy, and fond of soci ty hable, 


tate, like men, to perform a generous action. 


more 


but such is | 





in i mused, to cull to err than man; but in general, also, 
more virtuous, and performing more good actions 
than he. 


Toa woman, whether civilized or savage, 


| I never addressed myself in the language of decen- 


j 
| 
! 
} 
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|! 
| m 
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| 
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| 
| 
| 


cy and friendship, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With men it has often been other- 
wise 

‘In wandering over the barren plains of inhospi- 
table Denmark, through honest Sweden and frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled 
Russia, and the wide spread regions of the wander- 
ing Tartar, if hungry, sick, the 
and uniform- 
and to add to this virtue, (so worthy the ap- 


dry, cold, wet or 


women have ever been friendly to me, 
ly $0; 


} 


pellation of benevolence) these actions have been 


performed in so free and so kind a manner, that if I 


was dry, I drank the sweetest drau and if hun- 





gry, Late the sweetest morsel with a double relish.” 


—<— 
DANISH BRIDE 


A young woman in gala, whose hair was stiffened 
ilmost to the consistens y ot stucco with powder 
vnd pomatum, on which was raised a high cap of 
, decorated with a profusion of artificial A 

with large of spring and artificial 
atl rs in her bosom, and a book in her hand, and 


wers, 
and nosegay 


urn ing in her toes most abominably, pass n the 
stately manner up the street, preceded by 
three girls in mob caps, decorated with little bits of 
Pest erthe ged: eae jackets, each with 


00k in her hand, and followed by two old w 
hol ling books also The fair heroine 


men, 
of this singu- 
irch, where 


lar groupe was proceeding to the clu 
er momens 
i 


her bride groom was counting the lage 

of herabsenee. The old and the young peeped out 
of the doors and windows as they passed. He 1S 
keep me from any thing like pomp or publicity on 
the marriage day !---[Carv’s Northern Summ 









SEL ECT T AL E. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE 


AMELIE 
A native of one of the small German principali 
ties, | belonged to the superior order of the dou 
My mother was related to the 
Ww iceland ; and perhaps it was the early perusal of 
1is works that first in spire d my fondness for litera 
ry pursuits. But the situation of my father 
such as to prec lude my devoti ng to them the time 
required for more serious rhe eldest of 
a numerous fainily, I felt both example and exer- 
tion were to be require dfrom me. I gave myself 
up to the study of the law, and leaving the Univ 
at the age of twenty, | commenc ed my pI ofes- 
sional career. All the vivac ity, and all the 
ancy of expectation, so vivid in youth, can 
ate but very slightly the bitterness of a first sepa- 
ration from the home where indulgence has made 
the happiness of your childhood. I felt it most 
painful; but there was no farewell like my fare- 
well to Amelie, the companion of my boyhood, 
and the idol which every thought and hope wor- 
shipped; whose native tenderness gentle 
sweetness were even more endearing than her per- 
fect beauty. Our families had been long intimate- 
ly connected. Already Amelie’s mother called 
me her son: but Amehe was as yet only fifteen, 
and a few vears, usefully employed, would lay the 
sure foundation of the beautiful but uncertain vi- 
sions of early life. I left them, and applied to the 
duties of my profession with all the ardor of a 
young lover, who knows that the accomplishment 
of his wishes depends on himself. Perhaps there is 
no security toa young man’s principles, or such 
an incentive to bis efforts, as dee p and early at- 
tachment. What charm can licentious pleasure 
have for one whose imagination is filled with all 
that is exalted and refined’? or what stimulus can 


~--BY M. DE JOUAY 


celebrated 
was 


employ 


sity 
buoy- 


allevi- 


aul 
ana 


| not to confide 


be like that which to him inwalves the happiness 
of his life’? Early marriages are too often produc 
tive but of mutual misery ;—often rashly formed 
and ill assorted. Of necessity deficient in experi 
ence, what else can be expected’ But an early 
engagement, while it involve. none of the more se- 
rious cares and more harrassing duties, yet fills up 
the heart, leaving no vacant space for less pure 
feeling ; and we all know how animating it is to 
look forward, and how delicious it is to hope. a 
Amclie wrote to me constantly: and it was some 
thing more than delight to mark how in eve ry let- 
ter her understanding developed itself, 
character gradually ac quired solidity, 
losing its natural grace, 


4 


and her 
yet without 
I had been indefatigable 
in my exertions, and exertion was in my case, as it 
ustially is, crowned with success. In six months I 
was torcturn home, to family, and friends, and, 
more than all, to Amelie. 

It was at this period that I received intelligence 
of her mother’s death. I felt not only grief, but my 
heart died within me with apprehensions of umpend- 






| ing evil; and this feeling was any thing bat ved 
| when I heard that an aunt was to take tl e of 





Amelie’s parent, for I was not ignorant th 
widow of a gencral officer, she had access to the 
court of our little principality, and that, naturally gi 
ven to dissipation and intrigue, her character had 
not always been free from reproach. But Love and 
Confidence are twins, and I loved Amelie too well 
in her. Six months soon passed, and 
I returned to my native citv where fora few weeks 
i was unutterably happy,----as happy as successful 
competence and affection could make me. Amelie, 
changed but in added loveliness, was all I had hop- 





| ed, and her birth-day was fixed for our marriage. 
| Our fathers settled between them all those necessa- 
ry arr ments so tedious to a lover; and while 
they were settling the marriage articles, I Was pass- 
ing my time deliciously in the society of one whos« 


innocence, playfulness, 


more ch 


and gentleness, rendered 
arming. I sometimes fancied I 
*d a guarded caution on the side of her aunt, 
never to leave us a moment alone ; but it was done 
so gradually, so apparently by chance-- 
to myself was so ¢ 


each day 


observ 


-her manner 
e joined in all ou 
projects with so much interest—-took her part in 
our conversation with so much frankness and vivaci 
ty----that her presence soon became pleasantly ha 
bitual ; indeed it seemed rather a restraint on Ame 
lie than on me But I was too happy to think »—- 


APressilp--- sh 








indift e reflects, sorrow reflects, but happiness 
never he eve ning before that fixed for the cere- 
mony, the friends of both families were invited to a 
little fete which was to follow signing the contract 


Every thing isan omen toa lover ; 
as usual, the first in the 
appearance till all w 


Amelie was not, 
room, but did not make het 

assembled, and then accom- 
panied by her aunt, who remained by her side.---- 


She looked pale, the tears stood her eyes, and 


once or twice I thought she seemed anxious to speak 
tome: while at the same time her aunt’s eye kept 
watching every motion, though done with so slight 


an effort as to be scarcely perceptible. Yet still 
throughout the whole evening I could not, even for 
a moment, speak to her uninterruptedly, I vain, 
reason com batted the chimeras of imagination. I 
was placed at a card table, where my position was 
such as to preclude my seeing her, ‘and there sur- 
rounded by the chic f branches of each family, with 
whom good manners forced me to remain Ull the par- 
ty broke up, which it did at half pasteleven. On in- 
quiring for Amelie, | was told, that being slightly 
indisposed she had retired to bed. A prey “to anxic 

ty, the more torturing from its uncertainty, I left the 
house, and lingering as I passed under the window 
of Amclhie, I heard plaintive, inarticulate sounds. ---- 
I knew Amelie’s voice; 1 distinguished that of a 
man, and also her aunt’s. Two men accosted me 
abruptly, and told me to go on my way. I recog- 
nized them as domestics to the young prince, son 
| of the'reigning sovereign. A little farther on stood 
| his equipage. I could no longer doubt my misery 
| -~-Amehe had been sacrificed by an ambitious wo- 
} man. Amelie could not be guilty, but her aunt had 


} 
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made her criminal. I spoke to no one; but, af- 
ter wandering all night wildly through the strects, 
at break of day---of my wedding day----I purchased 
a travelling chaise, ordered horses, a‘ told the 

ilions--—-‘ the frontiers of France !” I threw my- 
self into it, and left country, home, hope, and hap- 


piness forever. It was nearly two years before | 
J of my family, when I met by chance an old 


" w student of omer gg He was going to my 
city, and took charge of a letter for my father.--- 
His answer informed me of all that had happened. 
The morning of the day which was to have mademe 
so happy, every search was made after me----every 
conjecture was exhausted as to the probable cause 
of such unaccountable conduct. Amelic’s aunt was 
above all loud in her reproaches, Under the pre- 
tence of ill health she then took her niece to a coun- 
try house, where the frequent visits of the princ« 
soon made her disgrace but too public. One of the 

orince’s courtiers, a few months after, bargained for 
ki yn dishonour in marrying ber. She is now Bar- 

; and after remorse, which at first in- 

Shealth and beauty, she became accustom- 

isgraced and dissipated life. I could not 

e her now the guilty mistress of a man 

e must despise. 

ast happimess ; it is her picture ; not copied from 









gio’s whose likeness is so perfect as to satisfy me 
. —»_—— 
INCLINATION OF FEMALES. 

Dr. Johnson was a frequent visiter at 
Sheridan’s, when he was in London, and 
used to fondle the children, in his rough 
way, who might so far boast of having 
been ‘elevees sur les genouz des fihiloso- 
fies.’ Observing that Mrs. Sheridan’s 
eldest daughter already began to give 
signs of that love of literature for which 
she was afterwards distinguished, and 
that she was very busily employed in 
reading his ‘Ramblers,’ her mother has- 
tened to assure Dr. Johnson, it was only 
works of that unexceptionable description 


swhich she suffered to meet the eyes of 
t ‘In general,’ added Mrs. | 


her little girl. 
Sheridan, ‘I am very careful to keep 
from her all such books as are not calcu- 
lated, by their moral tendency, expressly 
for the perusal of youth. ‘ Zhen you are 
a fool, Madam!’ delicately vociferated the 
doctor. 


the library; if she be well inclined, she will | 


choose only nutritious food ; if otherwise, 
ali your cautions will avail nothing to 
prevent her following the natural bent of 
her inclinations.’ 
—__—— 

Dr. Reger Long, the famous astrono- 

mer, walking’ one dark evening with a 
an in Cambridge, and the latter 
coming to a short post fixed in the pave- 
ment, which, in the earnestness of con- 
versation, he took to be a boy standing in 
his way, said hastily, “ Get out of the way, 
boy.” “ That boy, sir,” said the Doc- 
tor, veryscalmly, “is a fiost-boy who ne- 
yeriturns out of his way for any body.” 
he 

Three things will not be had without 
every one its companion: day without 
night, idleness without hunger, and wis- 
dom without respect. a 

Three persons who ovght to baye pity 
shown them: the stranger, the widow, 
and the orphan. 


{ have one memorial of | 





ner own beautiful face, but from a saint of Correg- | 


‘Turn your daughter loose into | 


| 














FROM THE MAGERSTOWN TORCH LIGHT. 
WINDER’S DEATH. 
Winder no more? it cannot bey 
And yet this sad array, 
This public mourning that we see, 
Too truly seems to say, 
That worthy, much Jov’d Winder’s dead, 
That Winder’s noble spirit’s fled, 
To scenes of endless day ; 
To scenes where Light and Love abound 
And bliss beyond conception’s found. 


Ah! Maryland thou well mays’t weep, 
Over thy favorite’s bier; 

Thou never felt distress more deep, 
Nor sorrow so severe. 

For he had thy affections won, 

And thou ne’er lost a darling son 
More worthy of a tear. 

And seldom in thy dear domain, 

Wilt thou a Winder see again 


Dear Maryland—he lov’d thee well : 
Lov’d thee with all his heart, 

Firmly resolv’d whate’er befel, 
To act the Patriot’s part. 

The friend of Freedom he was found, 

Though tyrants rag’d and bigots frown’d, 
And his resistless art— 

His eloquence—his zeal and fire, 

Made superstition’s ranks retire. 


O! *twas a day to Freedom dear, 
When in her glorious cause, 
A Winder boldly did appear, 
And met with such applause ; 
A Senate rous’d them as he spoke, 
And tyranny’s vile fetters bide, 
And gave us equal laws. 
He shew’d the heaven-born Master’s hand 
And glory shed on Maryland 


Was there a duty e’er to do 
Which public good requir’d, 
That Winder was not full in view, 

Or from his post retir’d ? 
No—till the object was attain’d, 
Until the end in view was gain’d, 

He seem’d as if inspired. 

He was inspir’d with ardent zeal, 
Hg felt and he made others feel. 


Rais’d to a higher, nobler place, 
Than lords or monarchs fill, 

The ancient land marks he could trace 
And keep due order still, 

And those alone who know, can tell 

That all were pleas’d, all lov’d full well, 
To do the Master’s will, 

Oft will they look at the Grand Chair, 

And wish their honor’d Winder there. 


And in the social circle sweet, 
How well he fill’d his place, 
*T was pleasure with him there to meet, 
For such a winning grace, 
Such manners, friendly, frank and free, 
Such life and spirits still had he, 
That did all sorrow chase, 
And melancholy soon was gone 
When Winder in the circle shone. 


And Love—but ah ! it would be wrong 
To raise the sacred veil ; 

The loftiest muse the sweetest song, 
Would here be found to fail, 

And the heart rending ns we hear, 

The grief too great to shed a tear, 
The sorrowful sad wail, 

All tell us lightly here to tread, 

And silence keep so near the deack 











Oh! Winder take—then take this tear : 


Accept this heart felt sigh, 
Which friendship fondly offers here ; 
Though sever’d is that tie, 
Though in the grave thy body’s lain, 
“ Brother Farewell--we’ll meet again,” 
**In the Grand Lodge” on high ; 
Before the Heavenly Master stand, 
And find our place at his right hand. J 
— 
FOR THE LADIES’ GARLANI® 
THEY SAY HE’S GONE--~A SONG. 
They say he’s gone ;----they say he’s dead, 
sut oh! he would not leave me here---- 
They say dear H****d thou art dead, 
They saw thee laid upon the bier ; 


But I know better----’tis not so ; 
If he was dead, could I thus sing 


If he was dead, my tears would flow, 
And with my shrieks the roof would ring 


Ah! Heavens, ’tis he----my love! ’tis he, 
Tis H****d, Oh! he looks so pale ; 
He seems as if he’d speak to me, 
To tell me not to weep or wail 
Icome! my H****d! yes, [come, 
I'o lay me down in death with th 
Thy narrow house shall be my home, 
And the a bed for m 
MARYLAND 


same grave 


— ar 
PROM THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
THE MOTHER’S TEARS 

I saw beside the grassy tomb, 

A little coffin fair ; 
And many gaz’d, as if the blo 
Of Eden wither’d there. 


n 


The little vessel, short and wide, 
Receiy’d a sigh from all ; 

For two sweet infants, side by side, 
Were shrouded in one pall. 


And now the mother at their head, 
Like marble stood with grief; 

But every pearly tear she shed, 
Then seem’d to give relief. 


She rais’d the napkin o’er them sprea 
Which hid them from her view ; 

rhen bending o’er the coffin’s hes 
She gaz’d a last adieu, 


And on their faces, cold and fair, 
Impress’d the last fond kiss ; 

And often would she then declare- 
** No grief was e’er like this !” 


** What have I done to anger God 
Oh! tell me now I pray :-- 

Why must I bear his heavy rod, 
Or see my infants clay ’” 


I saw the aged pastor weep, 
When closely standing by, 

And long shall mem’ry safely keep 
His answer in reply. 


A shepherd long had sought in vain, 
To call a wandering sheep ; 

He strove to make its pathway plain, 
Through dangers thick and deep 


But still the wanderer stood aloof— 
And still refused to come ; 

Nor would she ever hear reproof— 
Or turn to see her home. 


At last the gentle shepherd took 
Her little lambs from view ! 


rhe mother turn’d with anguish’d look— 


She turn’d---and follow’d too ! 
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